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was death); The unlucky man (tale of two brothers and the strife caused 
by a woman) ; The snake child (origin of taro — from flesh of a snake) ; The 
ant and the pheasant (how the death of the hornbill was avenged) ; The 
boar-slayer; The man with the open throat (accounts for saying, "Eat first, 
and afterwards drink"); Borevui and her three brothers (tale of successive 
search by brothers for one another) ; The mud people (why mud houses are 
despised, and houses built of rei, as in the beginning); Why Wamirans are 
few (because the lad, driven away by his mother, turned to the west) ; The 
man without hands and feet (how he obtained those of Aidagagiogio, a great 
and terrible being); Gelaruru (tale of a man with two wives, one beloved 
and one not) ; The three sisters (youngest sister feeds snakes and is rewarded ; 
others refuse and are destroyed). Scattered through several of these tales 
are a few lines of Papuan songs, — notable especially being the song of the dead. 
A favorite phrase in beginning is "In the old days," "Long ago"; a common 
ending seems to be, "Let us take a piece of yam and roast it and break it 
upon the head of — ■ — , for the tale is done." 

As the author remarks, sorcerers and witches, who "are a very real 
feature in Papuan life to-day," have an important r61e in these stories, 
while cannibalism ("still indulged in by tribes out of reach of the Govern- 
ment," — many of the coast tribes also, although they have relinquished the 
habit sigh still "for the good old days, 'when there was plenty to eat' ") 
is still so near in thought as to be a prominent feature of not a few of them 
In each storj', "there was generally a little incantation or m^ic verse, and 
this was invariably chanted to an air which one might call the fairy tale 
motij, for it appeared with great regularity, linked, however, to very diverse 
words" (p. ix). The stories of Papuan folk-lore are told by old women to 
children and others; by young married couples, turn about, to one another 
in the dark of the moon; by the village elder around an open fire; and in 
the men's club-house before sleep overtook the members, etc. In the au- 
thor's opinion "the tales exhibit to a marvellous degree the Papuan outlook 
upon life." 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

The Dawn of the World: Myths and Weird Tales told by the Mewan Indians of 
California. Collected and edited by C. Hart Merriam. Cleveland: 
The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1910. gj^ x 6, pp. 273. ($3.50 net.) 

Though Dr Merriam's primary object is to familiarize the general public 
with the character of Californian mythology, the attention of the special 
student may well be directed to this new collection of folk-lore, — more 
particularly as the author has not hesitated to publish several versions of the 
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same myths and thus affords additional opportunities for studying the alter- 
ations undergone by essentially the same plot within the limits of a single 
stock. Some of the tales derive special value from the fact that they were 
collected from tribal groups now wholly or nearly extinct. 

Part I, by far the larger portion of the book, is devoted to "Ancient 
Myths," — tales dealing with a mythical race of semi-human "First People," 
who assume animal form immediately before the advent of the historical 
Indians. The most important elements of Mewan mythology are conve- 
niently summarized by Dr Merriam in some introductory pages (p. 17 ff.), 
where, however, the specifically Mewan points of fundamental importance 
are not separated with sufficient sharpness from elements of universal folk- 
lore and cosmological conceptions of minor significance. The acquisition of 
fire (or light) evidently plays a very prominent part in Mewan folk-lore. 
While in one fragmentary tale of the Wipa tribe a purely rationalistic explana- 
tion is offered (p. 136), the origin of fire is far more commonly accounted for 
by theft from another tribe or from a monopolizing owner. A minor element 
in this tale, noticeable by its persistence, is the explanation of the red spots 
on the body of the fire-bearer's descendants (pp. 33, 49, 50, Sgf.) with char- 
acteristically primitive assumption of the inheritance of acquired character- 
istics. The origin of death is accounted for in the customary way. In the 
Wipa story (pp. 127-132), the Falcon kills his faithless wife, the Gray Goose, 
but afterwards relents and endeavors to restore her to life. His attempts 
are frustrated by the Meadowlark, whereupon the incensed Falcon pontif- 
ically decrees that henceforth men should die forever. Had it not been for 
Meadowlark's interference, people would have revived the fourth day after 
their death. The Northern Mewuk also ascribe the mortality of mankind 
to the Meadowlark's hostility, which prevented Black Lizard from reviving 
the first dead Indian (p. 55). The destruction of the world by fire as an act 
of revenge plays an important part. In a Hoolpoomne tale (p. 81) it is the 
fire of the slain giant Kelok that spreads devastation through the land, 
causing Kelok's enemy Falcon to seek refuge in the ocean. In an otherwise 
quite different story told by the Tuleyome (p. 144), the Falcon has stolen 
Weasel's shell money; Weasel sets the world on fire and endangers his enemy's 
life, until Falcon's grandfather. Coyote, causes a flood which extinguishes 
the conflagration. It is worth noting that in a fragmentary Olamentko 
story (p. 157) Coyote causes a deluge in order to annoy the Falcon. A 
relatively primeval flood is postulated by the Hookooeko (p. 203) ; Coyote 
appears on a raft of tule matting and split sticks, throws his raft-mat on the 
water, and thus creates the earth. The diving for earth does not seem to 
figure in Mewan mythology. Other elements which deserve mention are 
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the creation of men from feathers (pp. 84, 149, 203) ; the conception of Skunk 
as a powerful public enemy, ultimately overcome by a ruse (pp. 1 17-120); 
the existence of a gigantic bird (Yellokin) carrying off children, and, like 
the corresponding Nii'neyunc bird of the Shoshone, slain while drinking 
(p. 164); and the familiar tale of the Bear and the Fawns (pp. 103-109; 
111-112). 

In many of the myths, Coyote figures as one of the principal personages. 
Dr Merriam characterizes him, not quite felicitously, as "the Creator, a 
divinity of unknown origin and fabulous 'magic,' whose influence was always 
good" ; the less favorable picture presented of him by the Wipa and Northern 
Mewuk is explained away as due to the influence of neighboring stocks (p. 18). 
To avoid misconstruction it should be noted that even in the myths of other 
tribes Coyote's ends are attained by trickery (p. 39, 84) and that the Middle 
Mewuk also emphasize his selfishness (p. 63). 

Part 2, purporting to deal with "Present Day Myths," contains a mass 
of miscellaneous folk-lore, including beliefs concerning animals, ghosts, and 
fabulous beings. Of the latter, the Rock Giant (pp. 231 ff.) recalls the Sho- 
shone cannibal that used to lie in ambush to catch women, carried them off 
on his back, and ate them up. The gigantic Dzo'avits of Shoshone mythol- 
ogy, besides picking up people and tossing them into their bags, are said to 
have lived in stone houses, and may thus be even more closely related to the 
Mewan giants. 

A number of illustrations — mostly from original paintings by Mr E. W. 
Deming — form a pleasing feature of the book. The composition of some of 
them is naturally influenced by the somewhat nebulous character of the 
personages portrayed in the myths. The pictures of the Fawn and the 
Bear and of the flute-player putting the valley people to sleep bear the 
distinctive charm of the quaintly humorous. Robert H Lowie 

Las Viejas Razas Argentinas: Sets Cuadros Murales: Texto explicativo. 

By FiLix F. OuTES y Carlos Bruch. Buenos Aires, 1910. Pp. 114, 

with 6 accompanying charts. 

These six excellent charts, each of which contains illustrations of the 
natural environment, archeological remains, material life, psychic expression, 
family life, social organization, etc., of the people concerned, with portraits 
of natives and a map showing the position and extent of their habitat, etc., 
are intended for educational purposes, having been approved by the National 
Council of Education, as giving in graphic form the necessary information 
concerning the primitive peoples of the Republic. The six groups of Indians 
considered are: (i) Peoples of the mountain-regions of the Northeast (the 



